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original, in the sense of not being
derived from classic sources, is
that of Iceland, where a purely
native form of prose heroic narra-
tive was developed in the 12th
century. Even earlier than that
England had a prose literature of
her own, but this was based on
Latin models, and it was not until
the 16th century that the wonder-
ful flower of English literature ap-
peared in full perfection in the
authorised translation of the Bible,
especially the O.T. Thereafter the
storv must be followed elsewhere,
through Donne, Cowley, Taylor,
Temple, and Dryden, and through
the romantic revival to the present
day. In Germany, too, the Reform-
ation brought in Luther's Bible the
beginning of a vernacular prose
literature. Elsewhere, in France
and Italy and Spain, the story may
be said to begin with the Renais-
sance ; it is packed with great
names, a few immortal. In all
European countries the inheritance
is rich. There is no indication, how-
ever, that, in any, trustees will fail
to be forthcoming to preserve that
which has been bequeathed, or
lovers of literature to strive to in-
Crease the rich store for posterity.
Bibliography. English Prose, Sir
H. Craik, 5 vols.," 1893-96 ; On
the Art of Writing, Sir A. Quiller-
Coueh, 1916 ; English Prose Style,
H. Read, 1928.

Prosecution. A proceeding in
a criminal court to put an accused
person on trial. A prosecution
usually begins by an information
(i.e. a formal accusation) in a
magistrates' court with the object
of the accused either being tried
summarily in that court or being
committed for trial by a jury on
indictment. A person may, how-
ever, be brought to trial by a jury
without any preliminary proceed-
ings or commitment by a magis-
trates' court for any offence on a
bill of indictment being preferred
by any person with the consent of
a judge of the high court, or for
murder, manslaughter, or infanti-
cide on the inquisition of a coroner's
jury, or for perjury on a bill of
indictment being preferred by a
judge or magistrate who considers
that some person has committed
perjury in proceedings before him.
A prosecution may be begun in
exceptional cases by an information
filed in the king's bench division
by the attorney-general.

Prosecutions are always in the
name of the crown but they may
be started by any private person
of his own initiative, except where
under various acts of parliament it
is required that prosecutions must

be by order of a judge or by or with
the consent of some official, e.g. the
attorney-general, solicitor-general,
or director of public prosecutions.

Proselyte (Gr. pros, to ,- eltfiein*
to come). Term applied to a
convert from one religion, opinion,
or party to another. Originally it
meant a Gentile convert to Jewish
law and belief. Proselytes to
Judaism were distinguished as
proselytes of righteousness and
proselytes of the gate. The first
received circumcision and baptism;
the second, also called sojourners,
undertook to observe the precepts
against idolatry, blasphemy, blood-
shed, uncleanness, and the eating
of flesh with its blood. Unless a
proselyte was the son of a Jewess
he could hold no public office nor
become a member of the Sanhedrin.

Proserpina. Roman name of
Persephone (q.v.).

Proskurov. Town of Ukraine
S.S.R., on the South Bug river,
capital of Khmelnitsky (formerly
Kamenets-Podolsk) region. It is a
railway junction 170 in. W.S.W.
of Kiev, and has flour mills,
sugar refineries, machine shops,
and clothing and furniture fac-
tories. In the neighbourhood were
remains of an old wall, called the
wall of Trajan, coins of whose
reign have been found. Pop. (eat.)
41,000.

Prosopopoeia (tJr. prosopon,
person; poiein, to make). In
rhetoric, a figure by which in-
animate things or abstract con-
ceptions are represented as ani-
mate beings with human attributes.
Such personification is common in
the poetry of all peoples. Another
kind of prosopopoeia attributes
probable but fictitious speech and
action to historical persons.

Prospecting. Term for the
search for mineral deposits. By
the beginning of the 20th century
most of the more obvious ore-
bodies had already been found
by old-time prospectors equipped
with little except practical ex-
perience in the observation of the
relationship between certain types
of rock and ore, and the signifi-
cance of gossans (see Secondary
Enrichment), and in following
traces of mineral in stream-beds
upstream to their site of origin.
Exhaustion of obvious sites of ore-
bodies coupled with rising de-
mand for ores led to the develop-
ment of scientific prospecting
based on applied geology.

Knowledge of local geology is
facilitated by the study of geo-
logical maps; if these do not
already exist, reconnaissance tra-
verses are made and the geologic

formations broadly outlined. More
detailed work is then done in
regions where the ereolozic Con-
ditions are favourable to mineral-
isation. Structural features of
folding and faulting are closely
inspected; the distribution of
types of igneous rook is carefully
noted, on account of the common
association between such rocks
and hypogene ore deposits (SCR
under Ore Deposits). Limestone?
intruded by granite or granodio-
rite, introduced mineral of any-
kind, and rock alteration are
closely examined for contact
nietam orphic (pyrometasomatic)
ore deposits. Weathered areas,
especially gossans, are studied for
indications of the nature and
grade of pre-existing sulphides.
Scree, stream sands and gravels,
glacial boulders, etc., are examined,
and any minerals suggestive of
mineralisation, whether valuable or
not, are traced back to their source,
often with satisfactory results,
e.g. in Sweden, where copper-gold-
bearing glacial boulders were fol-
lowed towards glacial striae with
success, and in Africa, where tin,
tifo!d. diamond, manganese, etc.,
Juive been fuimd by panning
and tracing the ore upstream.
Aerial surveys, like the okl-
time prospector's trip into the
bush, can locate only surface out-
croppings, or surface evidence
indicating deeper mineralisation.
Geophysical prospecting, however,
makes^it possible to locate certain
types of ore bodies that lie hidden
in the earth. Geophysical methods
are magnetic : electrical; electro-
magnetic ; gravitational; seis-
mic ; or depend on radioactivity
Magnetic bodies within the earth,
e.g. magnetic iron ore, pyrrhotite,
nickel, and cobalt ores, and rocks
high in iron, such as basalt flows,
that may contain copper, cause
local deviations of the compass
needle ; variations in the magnetic
susceptibility of the earth's crust
can be measured with an instru-
ment called a magnetometer.
Electrical methods are used
chiefly for locating metallic de-
posits, but also in finding oil.
determining geological structure,
and in the logging of wells and
bore-holes. Several methods are
based on the low specific electrical
resistance and electrical con-
ductivity of metallic minerals.
Variations in electrical resistivities
of rocks at different places are
measured ; current is passed into
the ground and potential differ-
ences are determined; or the
natural currents caused by the
rocks themselves may be used.